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why he considered three an unlucky number, and he answered that it had 
been cursed ever since a cock crowed thrice as a signal for the denial of 
the Saviour." 

Divination with the Sifter. — . " Lippincott's Monthly Magazine," 
December, 1891, contains an interesting article on " Negro Superstitions," 
by Sara M. Handy, in which is given an account of this method of divina- 
tion. 

" Two chairs are placed back to back in such wise that the sifter rests 
between, edge on edge, so lightly that a breath will serve to disturb its equi- 
librium. The diviner, who is no Hoodoo, but preferably a man of standing 
in the church, takes his place away from chairs and sifter, and, with lifted 
hand, chants slowly : — 

By Saint Peter, by Saint Paul, 
By the Lord who made us all, 

If John Doe did thus and so, 
Turn, sifter, turn and fall. 

" If the person named is innocent, the sifter remains motionless ; if he is 
an accomplice, it shakes without falling : and if he is guilty, it turns and 
drops with a clang. 

" The gift of sifter-turning is as rare as that of table-turning, to which it 
is probably akin. It must be remembered that no one is allowed to touch 
either chair or sifter, and that the only possible way open to cheating is to 
shake the chair with a quick motion of the foot. The negroes have great 
faith in the sifter ordeal, and have frequently been known to confess theft 
rather than submit to it. 

" The writer remarks that this is an African survival, on the Guinea coast 
a shield being used instead of a sifter, and a negro chant corresponding to 
the Christianized song." 

Crossing the Back. — The same writer records the following childish 
superstition : — 

" It is a common thing when a party of pickaninnies are playing together 
to see one of them give another a light cut across the back with a switch 
and exclaim triumphantly, ' Dar, now, you gwine git a whuppin' 'fore night,' 
while the recipient of the blow will beg as earnestly that the ' cross ' may 
be taken off by a second stroke from the same hand in the same spot, as 
though he already felt the lash." 

Other superstitions cited in the same article are by no means peculiar 
to the negroes. 

" To lock the hands over the head is to pile up trouble. To throw salt on 
the fire provokes a quarrel with your nearest and dearest. In turning back 
in a path your superstitious negro makes a cross, thus, X, with his foot, 
and spits in it ; otherwise, he believes, misfortune will surely overtake him 
the next time he passes that way. Rocking an empty cradle brings mis- 
fortune to the baby ; and if a teething child is allowed to look at itself in 
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the glass it will cut teeth hard. To step over an infant as it lies on the 
floor will render it puny and delicate, and if beaten with a broom it will be 
good for nothing all its life." 

Tabasheer. — In " Science," November 20, 1891, Mr. George Frederick 
Kunz of New York (a member of the American Folk-Lore Society) makes 
observations on the snake stone of the travellers of the seventeenth century, 
which he identifies with tabasheer. In regard to this stone Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier says (Translation of V. Ball, London, 1889) : " I will finally 
make mention of the snake stone, which is nearly of the size of a double 
doubloon (a Spanish gold coin), some of them tending to an oval shape, 
being thick in the middle and becoming thin toward the edges. The In- 
dians say that it grows on the heads of certain snakes, but I should rather 
believe that it is the priests of the idolaters who make them think so, and 
that this stone is a composition which is made of certain drugs. Whatever 
it may be, it has an excellent virtue in extracting all the poison when one 
has been bitten by a poisonous animal. If the part bitten is not punctured, 
it is necessary to make an incision so that the blood may flow ; and when 
the stone has been applied to it, it does not fall off until it has extracted all 
the venom, which is drawn to it. In order to clean it it is steeped in 
woman's milk, or, in default of it, in that of a cow ; and after having been 
steeped for ten or twelve hours, the milk, which has absorbed all the 
venom, assumes the color of madder. One day when I dined with the 
Archbishop of Goa, he took me into his museum, where he had many curi- 
osities. Among other things he showed me one of these stones, and in 
telling me of its properties, assured me that it was but three days since 
he had made a trial of it, after which he presented it to me. As he trav- 
ersed a marsh on the island of Salsette, upon which Goa is situated, on his 
way to a house in the country, one of his palanquin bearers, who was 
almost naked, was bitten by a serpent, and was at once cured by this stone. 
I have bought many of them, and it is that which makes me think that 
they make them. You employ two methods to ascertain if the snake stone 
is good and that there is no fraud. The first is by placing the stone in the 
mouth, for then, if it is good, it leaps and attaches itself immediately to the 
palate. The other is to place it in a glassful of water, and immediately, if 
it is genuine, the water begins to boil." 

Catholic missionaries, who brought these stones to Italy, seem to have 
entire faith in their powers, so that, according to Francisco Redi, they 
offered to make good their faith by experiments, which would show that 
Galen was correct when he wrote (ch. xiv. book 1) that certain medicines 
attract poison as the magnet does iron. For this purpose a search for 
vipers, etc., was recommended ; but, owing to the season being later and 
colder than usual, none could at that time be obtained, as they had not 
emerged from their winter quarters. An experiment was therefore substi- 
tuted, after much consultation among the learned men of the Academy of 
Pisa, whereby oil of tobacco was introduced into the leg of a rooster. This 
was regarded as one of the most fatal of such substances, and was adminis- 
tered by impregnating a thread with it to the width of four fingers, and 



